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La Perouse and his adventurous associates has ex- 
tited throughout Europe and all the civilized world, 
ill supersede the necessity of any apology on our 
for devoting a portion of our work to a 
bj such universal sympathy. The efforts 
hich have been made to solve the mystery which 
hangs over the fate of this celebrated navigator, re- 
ect great credit upon those who have so actively 
md so perseveringly interested themselves in the 
muse of science and humanity. Gratitude, accord- 
ug to the ironical definition of some of our satirists, 
“thankfulness for fayours to come.’? But for the 
nour of aspersed human nature, we have occa- 
ly to recerd noble and disinterested actions, 
hich give the lie to the calumny to which we have 


» 
ona 


The enthusiasm with’ which General Lafayette 
ns greeted by the whole American people, on his 
went visit to them, is one splendid proof that grati- 
de is not always thankfulness for favours to come ; 
d the:gmwearied pains which the French have 
tn to ascertain the fate of their ill-starred coun- 
ymen, is a further vindication of human nature 
inst the calumny of the satirist, who gave so hu- 
lating a definition of gratitude. 
he article which we are about to transfer to the 
idoscope is of such length, that we shall divide it 
ween two publications,—not wishing our columns 
be too much engrossed with one subject. The 
me of our work implies variety, and we spare no 
ins to render the title as appropriate as possible.— 
(Prom the Calcutta Government Gazette.) 
—— 

The articles brought round by Captain Dillon have 
tady been submitted to the inspection of the au- 
ities here; and should they be fully satisfied of 
ir having belonged to the vessels and crews of the 
hented French navigator, we should conceive it 
bable that. they will, with the sanction of the 
eh Government here, be forwarded to France, 
hich case Captain Dillon’s appeal to be permit- 
to aceompariy them; founded, as it is, in reason 
justice; will, no doubt, be successful. The French 
nment ‘stands pledged to “reward, according 
be im; of the service, the person or per- 
who shall lend assistance to these navigators, 
in information concerning them, or so much as 
ture for France the'restitution of such papers, or 
pr effects, of whatever kind, which belonged, or 
Bit have peter to Seis expedition.” Captain 
on has nly earned whatever reward the 
rmination of the qué@stion as to the fate of La 






















The general and intense interest which the fate of 


narrative :— 


1827, and anchored at the Bay of Islands, New Zea- 
land, on the Ist of July. 


for Tongataboo, the capital of the Friendly Islands. 
On the 15th of August I anchored in Tongataboo 
Roads, and was shortly afterwards visited by a French 
deserter from the Astrolabe, and an Englishman who 
formerly belonged to the Pert-au-Prince, a British 
privateer of 32 guns, that was cut off at one of those 
islands in December, 1806. 
This person informed me that the Astrolabe had 
sailed from Tonga to survey the Fegee Islands, about 
the middle of June. 
On entering the harbour of Tongataboo, the Astro- 
labe got on shere; in which state she remained for 
eight days exposed to the greatest dangers, having 
lost her false keel, two anchors, and cables. She 
was at length providentially extricated from her 
perilous situation, by an unusually high flow of tide, 
which enabled her to float. 
After the Astrolabe had floated, she entered the 
port, and remained at anchor one month. 
I-was soon visited by several of my old acquaint- 
ances, one of whom offered me a double-barreled per- 
cussion French gun, and a silver watch, which were 
taken from the officers of the Astrolabe during the 
late engagement. The French gentlemen on board 
purchased the watch, and I the gun, with a view to 
restore them to the proper owners, whom I shortly 
expected to meet with among the islands. 
On hearing the above account, with what came 
within my own knowledge, of the American ship 
Duke of Portland being cut off at Tonga, and also 
a part of the crews of three whalers being killed in 
defending their ships against the attacks of the 
islanders, within the last four years, I was deter- 
mined, although an old visiter, and great favourite 
among these sons of Nature, not to trust to their 
friendship for my safety. 
To prevent surprise, I divided the crew into three 
watches, with an officer at the head of each. To my 
great surprise and astonishment, I am sorry to relate 
that I found the second officer with his watch fast 
asleep before daylight on the.morning of the 20th 
of August. 
I was awakened by a noise under the stern, imme- 
diately looked out of the window, and observed there 
a long double canoe with about seventy men on 
board, closely followed by eighteen other canoes of a 
smaller size. 
Much alarmed at this unexpected visit, I supposed 
the ship»was on the point of being boarded. I had 
a pair of pistols and blunderbuss loaded in my cabin. 
It being quite dark, the only arms I could lay my 
hands on was a pistol, with which I rushed on to 
the quarter deck, where I passed the second officer 
fast asleep, and from thence to the poop, where I 
discharged it among the islanders in the canoe. 
I was closely followed by a native of the island, 
an old shipmate of mine, who had embraced Chris- 
tianity, and slept on board that night. He called 
out to his countrymeff’in the canoe to keep off, 








buse may be deemed to: merit ;.and it is hoped 
ill receive it. 





The following is the substance of Captain D.’s 


On the morning of the 24th of July I sailed for 
the River Thames, and arrived off its mouth the 
same night. Not wishing to lose time, I bore away 


On questioning the islanders, after day-light, as 
to their business alongside the ship in the dark, they 


I sailed from Port Jackson on the 4th of June, | replied that they came to trade. 


I set sail from Tongataboo on the 26th August, 
taking with me three of the islanders as interpre- 
ters. 

On the Ist of September I hove-to off the island 
of Rotouma, and was soon after visited by some of 
the natives, and two English sailors, who resided 
on shore. 

From the latter I learnt that the Astrolabe had not 
touched at that island. I left with them a’ letter 
for Captain Dumont D’Urville. 

I sighted Tucopia on the 5th of September, and 
sent Martin Busshart on shore to procure interpre- 
ters, and bring off the Lascar who had visited 
Mannicola. 

Towards evening the boat returned with the Las- 
car, and a petty chief named Rathea, of equal rank on 
the island with an esquire in British society, who 
offered his services as pilot and interpreter for Man- 
nicola. 

I endeavoured to prevail upon the Lascar to ac- 
company me, but in vain; he persisted, as upon 
my former visit, in his determination not to leave 
his wife, friends, and adopted country. 

I learnt from him that it was six years since last 
he visited Mannicolaina Tucopian canoe, at which 
time there were living on that island two old white 
men, who were formerly a part of the crews belong- 
ing to the ships wrecked there; and that’ he had 
seen several parts of the wreck, consisting of pieces 
of iron, brass guns, &e. &e. 

It being near night I stood on different tacks, till 
day-light of the 6th, when I sent the draughtsman 
on shore with Martin Busshart and another person. 
The boats returned in the afternoon with the ar- 
ticles enumerated in the accompanying list, under 
date Sept. 6, 1827. 

My business at Tucopia being completed, I bore 
away shortly after dark for Mannicola, the pilot 
shaping his course by a brilliant star in the west. 
At ten o’clock next morning I found myself in 
sight of a middling-sized high island. 

At noon it was distant three or four leagues. I 
could perceive the island to be surrounded with in- 
numerable dangers, such as coral reefs level with 
the surface of the sea, others with one, two, and 
three fathoms water over them, sand banks, &c. 

At day-light next morning, the 8th of September, 
I despatched two armed boats, in which were M. 
Busshart and Rathea, to search for a port, and to 
open a friendly intercourse with the islanders; they 
returned an hour after dark, with intelligence that a 
port had been discovered which might he entered 
with difficulty. 

The officer to whom I intrusted the execution of 
this duty further informed me, that, on passing a 
point of land, the boats came suddenly on a native 
village, the inhabitants of which, perceiving them, 
hastily sounded the cong-shell for war, which alarmed 
the villagers, all of whom, arming themselves with 
bows and poisoned arrows, rushed towards the beach, 
and commenced the animation, or war dance. 
Rathea, the Theopian, however, addressed them in 


the Mannicolan dialect, desiring them not to be 


alarmed; he had brought them a ship laden with 





otherwise that the ship’s guns. would be instantly 
discharged on them. 


beads, cutlery, &c., and that they had nothing to 


fear from the white men, who were not spirits, but 
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the inhabitants of another land, that made presents 
to all the chiefs whose countries they visited. 


supposed invaders of their country. 


vinced that he was a man like themselves. 

Martin Busshart embraced the opportunity of con- 
vincing them, by fearlessly jumping on the beach, 
and was received in a very friendly manner; his 


sent were soon satisfied that he was a human being. 
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ready to rush from their mountains and glens to repel the 


upon the ascent of Snowdon as a kind of achievement I 
should like to perform. It would be, I thought, a feat 
Upon hearing this they laid down their arms, and | without which all my other excursions would be incom- 
called their women, children, and old men, from the | plete. You may, therefore, easily imagine that I readily 
woods, where they had secreted themselves from the | formed one of a party to visit this monarch of the British 
1 higier Alps. The party consisted of five, and, in order to pass 
Bs gt invited Rathea to land, and, when he com- th ss ugh pt o aye aa enenntio scenery in North 
plied, received him very kindly, requesting him also : 4 thence 
to call one of the sailors on shore, in order to be con-| Wales, we agreed to proceed to Capel Curig, and thenc 
to Snowdon, although it would make the excursion some- 
what longer than if we had gone by the Lakes of Llan- 
berris. The weather was delightful ; the sun was smiling 
refulgently over the inimitable beauties of nature, and the 
flesh and skin were minutely examined, and all pre-| feathered creation were carolling their morning hymns 
as we stepped into our car, and drove through the town 


Presents of beads, buttons, &c. were then distributed | ¢ Bangor. 


among the villagers, who promised, as the boats de- 
parted, to visit the ship next day. 


the ships they came in :— 
When the oldest islanders were boys, on one dread- 
ful stormy night, that unroofed their houses, broke 


down their fruit-trees, and did considerable other paid it a visit. 
damage, two large ships were lost on the south-west | by the intervening trees, but the spire of its church is 


A magnificent entrance on this road to Penrhyn Castle is 
2 a . : : ; he 
I made particular inquiry after the two white men | °¢ % the first objects which attract the attention. of t 
left at Mannicola, and gathered from the oldest na- | **#veller, and, at the distance of about a mile, he has a good 
tives the following intelligence respecting them, and | V!¢W of the Castle itself. About a mile further, and at 

some distance to the left of the turnpike, lies the village of 
Llandegai. I was not aware, until after my return, of 


the beauties of this insulated village, else I should have 
It is almost hid from the traveller’s view 


side of the island, near the villages of Wannow and | geen, occasionally, peering above them. 


Priow; one of them sunk in deep water, the other 
was thrown on the reef. 


in building a small two-masted vessel, in which they 
sailed away, leaving two of their number behind; I 
was upon the spot where the small vessel was built. 


These men were known to the islanders by the} Nant Frangon. 
name of Mara, one of whom died about three years | slate rock in these quarries were reverberating through 
and a half before my arrival ; the other, who resided | the mountains, and had a singular and pleasing effect. 

Sig : The scenery became more bold and romantic as we 
tector in war, wherein he was defeated, and com- + adi 
pelled to seek safety by flight to one of the neigh- aaeeregersd ats wee Gen winding sdng seeenteine 
bouring islands, his friend, the white man, accom- which raised their bleak and rugged points inte the cnats, 

whilst at their bases lay verdant valleys, decked in lovely 

green, and watered by the serpentine Ogwen, which some- 
times rippled gently through the meadows, and at others 
dashed, with a white foam, over the stones and precipices 
arrival, since which time nothing further has been| which interrupted its course. Our view now ranged 
mplete the de f Nant Frangon, which 

The natives of Mannicola stated that great wars é pen lem pn aa the Principality, being 
had been carried on between the whites.and the in-| four miles long and one broad. Various stripes of mea: 
habitants of the west and southwest sides of the- dow land, aie by the Qguen, nih cule ao pce 
island, during which five of the Wannow chiefs, and plessantly-situated farm-howses, give an air of civilization 
to this otherwise wild and romantic glen. Many Druidic 
remains, and monuments of the ancient warriors and 

bards of Cambria, are to be seen in this valley; but, as 
their examination would have required more time than 
This valley is enclosed 


with a chief of the Pawcorie tribe, joined his pro- 


panying him on the voyage. 

This event happened one and a half seasons (or 
years; the measure of their year is estimated by the 
succession of a wet and dry season) prior to my 


heard of the Pawcorie tribe. 


forty of their men, were slain. 
(To be continued.) 








FOUR DAYS’ RAMBLE 


IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF BANGOR, NORTH WALES. we had to spare, we passed on. 
aye by steep and lofty mountains, which have a terrific ap- 

pearance. Upon their sides lie immense masses of stone 
which appear to have been shaken from their holds by some 
convulsion of nature, or washed down by some tremendous 
bn cataract, and remain in positions which keep the traveller 
in awe, and continually threaten with destruction the road 

beneath. Streams of water were running down the moun- 
tains’ sides, and dashing wildly over the stones that impeded 
their course. Great numbers of ‘* seeps” were scattered 
over them, and feeding comfortably in places where I 
should not like to be ‘* for all beneath the moon,” being 
frequently lost sight of in the misty clouds which were 
rolling along the steep sides of the mountains. 
It was by means of these mountains that the Ancient 
Britons were enabled to bid defiance, for eight hundred 
years, to the hostsof England. Here the Ap Gryffuds and 
the Llewelyns, attended by their favourite bards, mar- 
shalled their followers, and fought like heroes for the in- 
However, they were, at last, 


The scenes o’er which I delighted to roam, 
I'll ramble again, though seated at home. 





THURSDAY, AUGUST 7. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—The excursion which I am going to describe was 
the most interesting I made in my rambles in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bangor. For the sublime scenery I saw dur- 
ing this day, I was more indebted to chance than to my 
own knowledge of the country. Before I left home, I 
had not, like many other ramblers, made myself suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the history, antiquities, and lo- 
calities of the country which was to be the scene of my 
peregrinations. Had I done so, I am inclined to believe 
I should have seen more of the beauties and curiosities 
of a country which is famed for the exploits of its warriors 
and the songs of its bards, and, consequently, I should, 


in all probability, have rendered this Ramble the more | dependence of their country. 
completely subdued by Edward I., who, in order to dis- 


able them from ever rising against his authority, destroyed 
many of the native princes, and exterminated all the bards 
Edward knew well the effects of the harp 


interesting to your readers. However, as my stay would 
be short, and as I might never revisit the Principality, 
I was resolved to see as much of it as the limited period 
of four days would allow. 





From the time I landed in North Wales I had looked | upon the mountaineers: he knew the warriors were eve 


he could find. 


About two miles beyond the public-house of Ten y 
The spirits on board of the latter ship carried on| Maes are situated the slate-quarries of Mr. Pennant, the 
shore to Priow several articles that ea to assist |OWner of Penryhn Castle. The quarries, I understand, 
are the finest in Wales, and are ranked among its curio- 

sities. They run along the verge of a lofty mountain 
which encloses to the right the deep and romantic glen of 
The echoes from the blasting of the 
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foe at the call of their bards: he resolved, therefore, to 
exterminate them, in order to prevent future insurrections. 
As we approached Lake Ogwen we felt a very sensible 
difference in the atmosphere. Before we had entered these 
savage-looking mountains the weather was warm, but now 
it was so cold that a dreadnought coat might be comfort. 
ably worn: this, I imagine, is owing to the currents of air 
which pass through the valleys. Lake Ogwen is one mile 
in length, and three quarters of a mile in breadth : several 
persons were fishing on it as we passed. The lofty moun. 








































tain which guards this lake on the right is called Trifaen, h 
and that on the left, Braich du; these cast their shadows v 
over the lake, and give it a dark appearance. re 
On winding from beneath these mountains the country nD 
becomes more level, and the traveller is surprised at the al 
numerous fields of rugged stone, sprinkled with patches of Ww 
grass, which skirt the road a considerable distance towards co 
Capel Curig. The appearance of these stones is so singu- fu 
lar that one is inclined to believe they are the only thingy Te 
which come to perfection in this neighbourhood. 
We reached Capel Curig about twelve o’clock. He 
we were informed that our ascent to Snowdon would 
impracticable, as it was raining heavily in that direction 
and the mountain was covered with clouds. We had, how " 
ver, & glimpse of one of the forks of the mountain, whic less 
shot up from beneath a cloud which was rolling down i now 
side. reso 
Finding an insurmountable barrier thus placed agai king 
our ascent to Snowdon, we left our carat theinn, and = 
ceeded on foot to view the waterfallsof Rhaiadyr y W oife 
or the Fall of the Swallow, about three miles and a half fi into 
Capel Curig, on the road to Cernioge. A range of hi ing 
mountains enclose the road. on each side to the waterfi Sead 
The scenery all the way combined the romantie it et 
sublime. Mountain and valley, stream and lake, seem te 
rival each other as to which shall most delight the trav | 
But the mountains in this neighbourhood, unlike th Citize 
compeers on the other side of Capel Curig, are thick the cc 
planted with trees, and from their bases, to a considerab a 
height up their sides, have a verdant appearance. with t 
crossed the Llugwy in our route, and, after a deligh Mates 
walk of about an hour, we reached the waterfalls, fonelix 
commodious flight of steps showed the way down to acta 
second waterfall, and we seated ourselves upon a rock conten 
the little basin into which the water was falling. to whi 
scene was rather awful. The water fell from the heig which 
seventy or eighty feet down the precipices, rushed. agaig "anent 
the rock upon which we were seated, and glided away in ace, 
dying streams until it was swallowed up in the vortex of Ailsa, : 
third fall. The spray ascended in light mists, and res] innume 
in large pearly drops on the foliage of the trees which h ictures 
over thoes falls. Every thing ped was in deep bacbour 
nity—not a sound, save the solemn melody of the w le 
as they dashed foaming over the precipices—no, not em &frived 
the warble of a bird, or the sighing of a breeze, was h Bland o 
here to disturb the surrounding silence of nature, cloud ri 
arouse the visitor from a kind of lethargy almost ing Sppear tl 
parable from a seat on this rock. I was so fascinated vg ‘hose of ' 
these waterfalls that I believe I could have remained] leas distis 
hours gazing at them ; but at last I joined my compani Shooti: 
who, after viewing the two first waterfalls, had gone to northern 
out, if possible, a descent to the third, and now retu ‘ 
after a fruitless search. We retraced our steps to Cq@ Siderable 
Curig, highly gratified with our visit to the waterfall we. f 
Rhaiadyr y Wenol, and partially recompensed’ for ru 
disappointment we met with in our attempt to ware 
Snowdon. : ¢ 
Capel Curig is beautifully situated in the large romag its whole. 
——— Gwn Glas, or the Blue Vale. It consists PRESS al 
ne inn and several cottages, with a small mean-loog might, by 
chapel. On one side it is bounded by the lofty Moel Sia! e backb 
and, on the other, by theGlyder Bach. The scenery im %€% those 
neighbourhood is of the most sublime and pictureg ble perspe 
description. A chain of high mountains guard each before the: 
of the vale, and unite, at the distance of four miles, q trees, plo 
Snowdon, who sits in great majesty above them § pastures, 
Behind the inn, and in the centre of the vale, are situg The ra 
the Lakes of Capel Curig. Boats, belonging to the § ture of th 
are kept on these lakes for the accommodation of vis a, > 





who are fond of fishing. The ascent to Snowdon { 
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this vale is generally preferred by travellers, on, account | terous a channel, it is exposed to tremendous hurricanes, , narrow, crooked, and incomprehe, 


of the Alpine scenery.—Capel Curig is fourteen miles | and almost worse than Deucalian rains, the most impetu- 
from Bangor, and lies a short distance from the London | ous:torrents frequently thunder down those hills into the 
mail road. ‘ sea, ploughing up the earth, and bearing every thing before 

By the time we had refreshed ourselves with some cwrvw | them. The traces of those torrents are in strictest keeping 
da and bara a chaws, our car was ready, and having seated | with the rules of perspective. At first they describe only 
ourselves in it, we bade adieu to Curig’s blue vale ‘mid | faint lines, near the hoary summits of the venerable hills ; 
mountain’s high,” and arrived at our inn, in Bangor, | they then gradually increase in breadth of channel and depth 





about seven in the evening, highly gratified with our ex- 
cursion. M. R. 
Liverpool, September 20, 1828. 
Eee 


A series of amusing and instructive letters, which 
have recently appeared in the Glasgow Free Press, 
would, we feel assured, prove acceptable to the 
readers of the Kalei . These letters, seven in 
number, are entiled “ Sketches of the Isle of Man,” 
and we understand that it is the intention of the 
writer te reprint them in a separate volume, with 
considerable additions and improvements. Without 
further preface we shall proceed to lay before our 
readers dhe first of the series. 


SKETCHES OF THE ISLE OF MAN.—No. 1. 
BY A TOURIST. 


*¢ The proper study of mankind is Man!” 


The Isle of Man, only a few years #go less known and 
less frequented than any of the farthest Hebrides, has 
now, by means of steam navigation, become-a fashionable 
resort for people of all descriptions from each of the three 
kingdoms, and has, consequently, begun to attract not less 
attention than the most celebrated among our other water- 
ing-places. Perhaps there is.no part in any of the three 







of indentation, until, at the points where they rush into the 
sea, they display gorges, always rugged, torn-like and 
picturesque, and sometimes of gloomy depth and magni- 
ficent magnitude. In the lapse of ages, the torrents thus 
poured from the hills have directed themselves into regular 
channels, and the ravines have therefore assumed’ definite 
bounds, by which the natives have been allowed to plant 
and otherwise adorn their banks; nay, in many instances 
to erect small villages and grain mills at the bottom of 
their recesses; and thus have they, in general, changed 
their primeval rugged aspect, for one of beauty blended 
with security. 

To the passenger, the variety thus produced in the ap- 
pearance of the coast is extremely pleasing. He beholds 
no tameness, no dull moxotony, but has his curiosity or 
wonder constantly excited by sudden, yet not harsh, tran- 
sitions, from bold rocks to deep caverns; from glens green 
with underwood to fields rich with grain or pasture ; and 
from smail spaces of level sandy beach to the jutting head- 
land or rock-walled shore: these, with only a tew excep- 
tions, are the characteristics of the coast around the whole 
island. They lend particular animation to the prospect 
along the eastern coast, from the Bay of Ramsey (on 
which the town of that name is finely situated) around 
Maughold Head, and thence to Clay Head and Banks 
How, around which. is the entrance into the Bay of 
Douglas. 

On rounding Banks How point, the town of Douglas 
(the largest and most important in the island) bursts at 


adjacent countries by which it is surrounded, that pours] once upon the sight, standing, almost in the form of a tri- 
into it in summer such swarms of pleasure or health-hunt- | angle, upon the south-west side of its semi-circular bay. Its 
ing emigrants, as the Western and Southern coasts of | appearance is extremely handsome and lively; its per- 
land, from the majestic Frith of Clyde on the one ex- | spective effect being greatly heightened by the bold aspect 
tremity, to the foot of Annan Water en the other; and | of the two headlands that form the points of the crescent 
it is for the amusement or instruction of those who so emi- | within which it is situated, and also by the eye-striking 
rate along: this line of coast, that the writer proposes to | and somewhat fantastic mansion of one of the resident 
imself the composition of the present Sketches. The|Deemsters, which appears, at a-diatunce, almost to over- 
Citizens of Glasgow, in particular, whose families, since | hang the entrance into the harbour. On the right, the 
the commencement of steam navigation on the Clyde, have | effect, if not so striking, is, at least, more varied, by 
progressively extended their summer colonization of our} the appearance of Castle Mona, the island residence of 
eautiful Frith, until it has now penetrated and gladdened | the Duke of Athol, standing on a low and poorly-chosen 
with the light of their domestic love, the wildest and. re-| situation, at only a short distance from the town, exactly 
moatest of our Highland glens,. the serenity of Bute, the} in the centre of the bay: while beyond it, still farther to 






i of the Cumbraes, and the stern seclusion of} the right, appears, skirting the beach, an elegant range of | 


rran,—the citizens of Glasgow, by whom this has been | houses, named the Crescent, lately erected, for the accom- 
effected, may perhaps feel a more partiaular interest. ih the | modation of sea-bathers ; and above these, on the summit 
contemplated few brief descriptive sketches of a place,|of the high coast that overhangs them, is seen the neat 


to. which their colonization bas now also reached, and in| whitewashed houses of Kirk Conchan village, with a num- |) 


natural. beauty and social comfort bid fair per-| ber of genteel residences at intervals backwards into the 
manently to stay their progress. - d interior, and to the left towards Douglas. 
The Frith of Clyde left behind ; and Joavling behind also} The pier, on which so great a sum of money'has been 
the romantic coast of Ayrshire, with the solitary rock of} almost uselessly expended by the British Government, has 
Ailsa, rendered still more solitary by, the wild cries of the}a poor appearance from the mouth of the bay. It is 





le solang that haunt its cliffs ;, next passing, the 
icturesque mouth of Loch Ryan, the isolated and narrow 
Parbour of Ports Patrick and Nessock, and skirting alon 

e rugged and miserable-looking coast of Galloway, unti 
arrived at the rock-hound promontory of the Mull,—the 
sland of Mona here emerges upon the sight, like a dark 
cloud rising out of the sea; while distant to the left 
appear the hills of mg sce mar and’ beyond’ them 
titose of Cumberland; and on theright the coast of Ireland, 
less distinctly, yet very visibly, marked along the horizon, 

Shooting along the waves, the Point of Ayre, the 
northern extremity of bes Island, = — 3 and: the 

now enjoys a fine prospect: e country @ con- 

Fderable wa: intend, as he coasts anihnend ieee the 

A ridge of mountains,-~breken only by. the valley 

ich runs across from Dongins to. Pee], and also, farther 

ward, by the valley of Glenrushen,-—here.commences, 

the middle.of. the Island, throughout 

its whole length, to Brade Head, opposite to the.coast of 

Wales; and as.the landon either side of this ridge-—which 

might, by a common-place simile, be aptly denominated 

the heckoane of the d, gently towards the 

sea) ing slong either-coast, behold in admira- 

ble pe: tive the one half of the Island stretched’ out 

before them, dotted with houses, studded occasionally with 

trees, ploughed with ravines, and rich with enclosed green 
and well cultivated: fields, 

The ravines here mentioned, form.aivery. peculiar fea. 
ture of the landscape in Map. The hills already. spoken 
—- « ‘altitude in propertien to the 
size of the Island, » ftom ‘its. insula tion in 80° boise 







scarcely apparent in the foreground of the picture, being || 


nearly confounded with the mass of houses behind it; 
and, as to its lighthouse, it seems, to the eye of the stran- 
ger, merely a whitened chimney of the Custom-house, of 
which it is somewhat more than a. hundred yards in ad- 
vance. The pier at Douglas was built by the British Go- 
vernment, to protect the shippiog in that harbour, which, 
from the narrowness.and rockiness of its entrance, is ex- 
tremely dangerous in rough weather, and, even in calm 
weather, is seldom entered by the steam-packets; but, 
from the foolish manner in which the pier has been plan- 


ned, the object contemplated in its erection has been | 


almost completely frustrated. The sea, when. rough, still 


rolls past it with unbroken strength into the harbour, and |) 


often forces the vessels from their moorings. One good, 
however, has resulted from thespeculation: the pier forms 
a delightful promenade in fine weather, and.is a favourite 
haunt of all the beauty and fashion of Douglas, who, on 


the arrival of every steam: packet, sally out upon it, to gra- |' 


tify their curiosity, and afford the-strangers, just landing, 
a sample of the inhabitants.of Man. 

But the stranger seldom has much. time to cast round 
his eyes and draw his inferences concerning them, until 
he is marshalled, by the porter bearing’his: luggage, into 
asmall room of the Custom-house, and. there abliged to 
submit to the scrutiny of officers, whose. duty. it:is to pre- 
vent the passage of all smuggled goods into and from the 
island. ‘This ordeal (sometimes a very easy, sometimes a 
very disagreeable one) past, the voyager: wends) his way 
after the porter, and is immediately. ensconced in one of the 
jnns, or private lodging-houses, that abound in all the 


| Here we shall leave him, and rest 
| descriptive narrative at a future oppc 
(To be continued.) 





re 
THe Bouquet. 
“* ] have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 








L’ECONOMIE DE LA VIE HUMAINE, 
Traduit sur un Manuscript Indien, composé par un ancien 
Bramin. 

_—=— 

Partie Premi¢re.—Les Devoirs de ? Homme, considéré en 
Qualité d’ Individu. 


SECTION VIII. 


TEMPERANCE. 

Celui_& qui le Ciel accorde la sagesse et la santé, ap- 
proche de la félicité le plus prés qu’il est possible en deca 
du tom 

Jouis tu de ces bénédictions, et veux tu les conserver 
jusques dans la vieillesse ? evite les amorces de la sen- 
sualité, et fui ses tentations au loin. 

Quand elle étale sur sa table ses mets les plus délicieux, 
quand son vin petille dans sa coupe; quand elle te sourit, 
et t’invite a te livrer 4 la joye, alors c'est ’heure du dan- 
ger, et le moment de prendre garde a toi. 

Car tu es perdu si elle vient a bout de te séduire. 

La joie qu’elle promet se change en fureur, et ses plai- 
sirs menent aux maladies et a la mort. 

Regarde autour de sa table; jette tes yeux sur ses con- 
vives; observe ceux qui ont été gagnés par ses caresses, 
qui ont prété Voreille 4 ses séductions. Regarde les; 
qu’ils sont pales, defaits, usés ! 

Leurs momens de délices sont suivis de journées d’en- 
nui, d’abattement et de douleur; la bonne chére a core 
rompu et émoussé leur gout, au point de ne leur en plus 
laisser pour les mets les plus piquans; les adorateurs de 
lidole en sont devenus les victimes; effet juste et naturel 
- Dieu a établi dans l’ordre des choses pour la punition 

e ceux qui abusent de ses dons. 

Mais qui est ce qui dans cette plaine s’avance d’une 
démarche aisée, et d’un air vif ? 

Les roses brillent sur son teint; la fraicheur du matin 
repose sur ses lévres ; la joye, mélée d’innocence et de mo- 
‘destie, paroit dans ses yeux; elle chante, car la serénité 
\régne dans son cceur. 

La Santé est son nom; elle est fille de L’Exertice, et la 
'Tempérance est sa mére ; leurs fils habitent les montagnes 
= étendent sur les régions septentrionales de Son Ton 
\Hoé. 


Ils sont vaillans et agiles; ils ont les graces ot les vertus 
ide leur sceur. 

La vigueur anime leurs nerfs; la-force habite dans leurs 
‘os, et le travail fait leurs délices. 

| L’Exercice excite leur appétit, et la Tempérance main- 
tient leurs forces. 

Combattre les passions fait leur joie; vaincre de mau- 
vaises habitudes leur gloire. 

Leurs plaisirs sont modérés, et par la durables; leur 
jsommeil est court, mais rafraichissant et tranquille. 

Ils ont le sang pir, l’esprit sérein, et le médecin ignore 
le lieu de leur demeure. 

Cependant, les fils des hommes ne sont pas faite pour 
jouir d’une tranquillité parfaite; elle ne se trouve point 
au dedans de leurs portes, 
| Tandis qu’un ennemi se tapit au dedans pour les trahir, 
‘voi les exposés 4 de nouveaux dangers au dehors. 

Leur santé, leur force, et leur activité, ont excité des 
‘désirs dans le sein de l’impurevolupté. 

Assise sur son trone elle cherche a s’attirer leur atten- 
tion, étale ses attraits, leur fait' signe d’approcher. 

Elle a le regard tendre; son ajustement invite au plai- 
sir; les désirs parent dans’ ses‘ yeux; la:tentation reside 
sur’son sein; le charme est’ sur'sa langue. 

Ah! fui loin de ses-appas; ferme tow oreille 4 ses dis 
‘cours-enchanteurs; si tu: reneonttes som ail plein. d’une 
‘douce langueur, si tu t’arrétes au son flatteur de sa voix, 
si elle parvient a te soumettre 2 son empire, tu-ewlié de 
ichaines pour todjours. 

A 8a suite se trouveront’ la honte, les-maladies, le-be- 
soin, les soucis, et le repentir: 

Amolli par la fainéantise, énervé par lVintempérance, 
noyé de debauche, la force désettera tes membres, la santé 
‘ta constitution ; tu compteras:peu de jours, encore seront 
ils couverts d’opprobre ;. tes chagrins. seront en grand 
nombre, et tu ne rencontreras de pitié nulle part. 





(Continuation dans le prochain.) 
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Woetry. 





TO SLEEP. 
—-~_ 


Sleep, gentle Sleep! oh, bear me far away, 
And waft me to some island of repose, 

And there, through vales Elysian let me stray, 
Whence never yet the plaint of misery rose : 

Sleep, gentle Sleep! sweet banisher of care, 

Listen, oh, listen to thy suppliant’s praye: ! 

Sleep, gentle Sleep! thy influence o’er me shed, 
And bid the desert as an Eden smile; 

Thy poppy garland twine around my head, 
And grant reprieve to wretchedness awhile: 

Sleep, gentle Sleep ! list not with stoic eye, 

Nor but my suit regard in mockery ! 


Sleep, gentle Sleep ! a stranger pity craves, 
A grief-worn wanderer on a stormy sea ; 
Oh, for an instant, rescue from the waves, 
Suspend the rack, and bid the slave be free! 
Sleep, gentle Sleep! swift to a happier shore, 
Speed the poor exile; weeping, I implore! 
Sleep, gentle Sleep! resume thy soft command, 
Thy mild supremacy, and lov’d control ; 
Wave, gently wave, thy peace-restoring wand, 
And sheath the arrow rankling in the soul: 
Sleep, gentle Sleep! regain thy halcyon sway, 
And turn not, heedless of my woes, away. 


Sleep, gentle Sleep! I’m weary vigil keeping, 
The spirit pines unvisited of thee, 

And, ah! the bruised heart itself is breaking, 
And supplicates, sweet Sleep, thy clemency ! 

Sleep, gentle Sleep ! a moment deign to bless, 

And lull my senses in forgetfulness. 


Sleep, gentle Sleep ! the happy need not plead, 
For them, the couch with down is ever drest ; 
No need, for Joy, to cull the poisonous weed, 
That counterfeit, and mockery of rest ! 
Sleep, gentle Sleep! in pity list my prayer, 
And bid Oblivion shroud the form of care ! 
Liverpool. G. 








A small and interesting volume of poems has just issued 
from the press, entitled, ‘‘ The Last Autumn at a favour. 
ite Residence, with other Poems,”—by a Lady. It con- 
tains original compositions, fragments, and imitations from 
the Italian, Spanish, German, &c. and as it is understood 
that the author is a lady, living in our immediate neigh. 
bourhood, we shall here introduce a short specimen. 

ELRIC AND ELSEE. 
4 DANISH BALLAD. 
See Ohlenschlager’s Trauerspiele. 
** Can tears disturb the dead?” 

This ancient ballad is founded on a tradition, often re- 
ferred to in the early Danish poetry, which supposes ‘ that 
the grief of surviving affection disturbs the departed,” and 
there is something very touching in the sentiment urged as 
a motive for exerting fortitude and for restraining sorrow. 
This belief is probably common to the other northern na- 
tions, for it is alluded to in Mrs. Grant’s “‘ Essay on the Super- 
stitions of the Highlands,” and the instance she there gives 
of it is not very dissimilar to the one which is the subject of 
the following ballad. 

— 
The warder’s horn has sounded, 
The castle gates unfold, 
High on his stately courser, 
Glittering in arms and gold, 





The young and noble Elric 
Is come to claim his bride, 
Returned from Paynim warfare 
With heart unchanged and tried. 


Serene in youthful beauty, 
The maid consenting smiled ; 
The white-rose wreaths were woven, 
And love each hour beguiled. 


Alas! that death’s chill venom 
Should lurk where roses bloom, 
That love and pleasure’s earliest flowers 
Should wither in the tomb. 


Through summer bowers they wandered, 
The moon her soft light gave : 

When that full moon again returned, 
It shone on Elric’s grave. 


Heart-struck, in frantic anguish, 
The maid all comfort fled : 

Have tears and sighs the power 
To wake the buried dead ? 


Can aught of human sorrow 
Disturb their last cold sleep ? 

Oh! cease, beloved Elsee ! 
Thy lover hears thee weep. 


Within his grave he stirs him, 
He bursts its portals dread, 

Slow through the midnight gloom he hies, 
With light and noiseless tread. 


Lo! at her chamber’s portal 
The pale dead form is seen : 

‘* Awake! beloved Elsee, 
And let thy Elric in.” 


From light and troubled slumber, 
Starting, the maiden rose: 

‘* What voice, so loved, so precious, 
Awakes me to my woes? 


‘*¥ dare not look opon thee, 
I dare not let thee in, 

Until thou nam’st His holy name 
Who died for us and sin.” 


‘¢ Oh, Elsee! loved and cherished, 
Why wilt thou still repine ! 

Can aught of sorrow pierce thy heart 
Which is not felt by mine ? 


‘¢ Not e’en in death’s chill slumber 
Can my worn spirit rest, 

While grief and hopeless anguish 
Prey on that youthful breast. 


** When smiles and peace surround thee, 
E’en in the grave’s cold gloom, 

Then freshest flowers, and roses sweet, 
Around my pale head bloom. 


‘* But when thy tears, despairing, 
In ceaseless showers are shed, 

Then drops of blood bathe my chill brow, 
And o’er my limbs are spread. 


‘* Hark! through the night’s still darkness, 
The cock’s shrill voice I hear; 

It warns me to my narrow house, 
Ere morn’s first beams appear. 


** Yon stars with waning lustre, 
Before the dawn-light flee : 

The grave is for the parted dead, 
But life and light for thee !” 


His fleeting steps she followed, 
One star its pale light gave ; 

Its faint and trembling lustre 
Stream’d o’er her lover’s grave. 





‘6 Here part the dead and living: 
No more my steps pursue ; 

No farther may’st thou follow ! 
Adieu! a last adieu !” 

He said; she sank in silence, 
Her pale cheek prest the grave, 

And o’er its chilling verdure 
Her long damp tresses wave. 

The morning light returning, 
Beam’d on her snow-clad breast, 

No pulse its life-blood warming ; 
The maid had sunk to rest! 








LOVE'S FATAL DART. 


eee ee 
The other day, the following lines accidentally caught 
eur eye, and it occurred to us that the ingenuity of our 
poetical friends might be employed in furnishing a trans- 
lation as neat and laconic as the original, which occurs in 
Les Contes Persans, Jour cxxx. 
Ah, c’en est fait! ma mort est infaillible, 
Puisque j’ai vu vos célestes appas; 
Je mourrai de douleur, si vous ne m’aimez pas, 
Je mourrai de plaisir, si je vous rends sensible. 
TRANSLATION, BY A CORRESPONDENT. 
Unhappy lot ! decreed by fate to die, 
Since first your beauties charm’d my ravish'd eye; 
By you disdain’d, death ends each fond desire, 
Yet, should you bless, with pleasure I expire. 


Mathematical Department. 


(Continued from our last.) 
———_—— 
MATHEMATICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

10. By Mr. R. Grace.—Given the area of the triangte 
formed by a plane passing through the vertex of a right 
cone perpendicular to its base==320, and the angle at the 
vertex 27° 25’; to determine the volume of the cone. 

11. By Mr. G. Senior, Manchester.—Find, independ. 
ently of trigonometry, a factor, by which, if the radius 
of a circle bemultiplied, it shall give the side of the oc- 
tagon inscribed in that circle. 

12. By Mr. G. ES poker ladder of uniform thickness, 
weight 50lb. is pl against an upright wall, and makes 
an angle of 60° with the plane of the horizon; a person 
weighing 168 pounds ascends with a load of 100Ib.; re- 











quired the pressure against the wall, and the thrust 
against the bottom, when he arrives at the middle of the 
er. 


Solutions (postage paid) directed to the Committee 
of the Mathematical Society, left at No. 4, Whitemill- 
street, Liverpool, will meet with proper attention. 

AOEEE IE 

The Comet.—The comet may now be seen without the 
aid of a telescope. It ison the meridian a little after one 
a.m. It may be discovered between the hours of eight 
and eleven in the evening, in the east, at an elevation of 
30 degrees at eight, and 60 degrees at eleven o’clock. 
The eye will be directed to it by tracing a line upwards 
from the bright star in the head of Aries to that in the 
girdle of Andromeda, and thence through the two smaller 
stars . the girdle, near the higher of which the comet is 
situated. 


Sca-sickness.—Dr. Granville, in his St. Petersburgh, 
states that forty-five d of laudanum, administered just 
before embarking from Dover for Calais, saved the Coun- 
tess of Woronzow from this malady, although on all pre- 
vious occasions she had suffered from it grievously. 



































RAREST 
Tide Table. 
Days Morn. Even.|Height.) Festivals,&c. 
h. m.jh. m. ft. in,| 
Tuesday --30} 3 27! 3 53:13 O |St. Jerome. 
Wednesday 1} 4 24} 4 5611 5 |Remigius. 
Thursday 2) 5 36/61710 8 
Friday ---- 3] 7 1) 7 3710 8 
Saturday-- 4} 811} 8 3811 4 
Sunday---- 5, 9 5|] 9 2712 6 {18th Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday -- 6] 9 49|10 713 10 oe 
Tuesday -» 7:10 25/10 4215 0 
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Che weautices of Chess. 


‘6 Ludimus efigiem belli.” —VIDA. 
—_— 





SOLUTION TO STUDY CXCV. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Knight ...E—7X 1 King......H—8 
2 Castle ..H—6X 2 Pawn ...H—6 
3 Pawn ...G—7X 3 King......H—7 


4 Pawn.....F—8 4 King......H—8 
becomes a Knight and check. 


“ 5 Castle......G—8X mate. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—Presuming, from the weekly insertion of chess 
problems in your interesting paper, called the Kaleido. 
scope, that any thing new and curious on that subject will 
be received with indulgence, I have ventured to trouble 
you with the following situation of a drawn game, betweei 
a Queen and a Rook against a Queen, which has occurred 
in the course of my own practice, and if, upon inspection, 
you find it correct, and worthy of insertion in your va- 
luable paper, I shall feel gratified by its appearance; if 
not, please to excuse the liberty I have taken. 

Yours, &c. W. F. POWELL. 

Manchester, Septembes 22, 1828. 


Black, 
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SMliscellanies. 


GRAND EISTEDDFOD, AT DENBIGH. 
i 
(Concluded from our last.) 

Before the time of Gruffudd ap Cynan, the musical 
bards were subject to the chief bard of the poets; but there 
are seasons for believing that in his reign and after- 
wards, they had a chair and a president of their own. In 
Mr. Pennant’s Tour in Wales there is an engraving of the 
silver harp, then in possession of the late Sir Roger Mostyn, 
‘6 which has been from time immemorial in the gift of his 
ancestors, to bestow on the chief of the faculty. Thisbadge 
of honour is about five or six inches long, and furnished 
with strings equal to the number of the muses.” It was 
probably worn by the chief musician, as the silver chair 
was by the chief poet. : 

The revenues of the bards arose from presents at princely 
and other nuptials, and from fees in their annual circuits 
at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, and in their 
triennial Clera, or grand circuit. Their fees and presents 
were regulated in proportion to their degrees, and the 
number of visitants to the condition of the person that re- 
ceived them. Likewise, in order to encourage the Clerwyr 
to keep up the language and the memory of the exploits 
and pedigrees of the Britons, they were allowed a certain 
sum out of every plough-land, and in proportion out of 
every half plough-land of their district. A month before 
each festival the pupils — of their teachers what 
routes they should take in their approaching circuit, lest 
too many should resort to the same part of the country. 

A Pencerdd was not licensed to visit the commonalty, 
unless he chose to accept a fee beneath his station and 





national 





dignity, nor could any bard of an inferior degree appear 
before the gentry and nobles. The bards were not suffered 
to accept presents beyond a certain value, under penalty of 
being deprived of their musical instruments and practice 
for three years :- when this happened, the present illegally 
requested became forfeit to the Prince. 

The Eisteddfod was followed by the grand triennial 
Clera, which was not limited, as the circuits of the festivals, 
to commots and cantreds, but extended through all Wales. 
Such was the benevolence of the Welsh institutions, that 
bards afflicted with blindness, or any such natural defect, 
were indulged with the privilege of Clera, as well as the 
four poetical, and the five musical graduates. Ata wake 
or festival a circuiting bard was not suffered, during its 
continuance, to depart from the house he first visited, 
without the consent of the master of the house, or invita- 
tion given him by another. If he rambled from house to 
house, or became intoxicated, he was deprived of his Clera 
fees, which were applied to the uses of the church. If he 
offered any indecency to mistress or maid, he was fined and 
imprisoned, and forfeited his Clera for seven years. 

Every art has its subordinate professors. Besides the 
four classes of regular or graduated bards above recounted, 
there were four other classes of inferior and unlicensed 
bards (if that name may be given them without profana- 
tion,) there were pipers, players on the three-stringed 
crwth, taborers, and buffoons. Of the pipe, the three- 
stringed crwth, and the tabor, the reader will find some 
mention in Mr. Edw. Jones’s notices of the musical instru- 
ments of the Welsh. The performers who used them were 
looked upon among bards as weeds among flowers; they 
had no eonnexion with the Eisteddfod ; and their estima- 
tion and their profits were equally inconsiderable. One of 
their number, the Datceiniad Pen Pastwn, was a minstrel 
who rehearsed only, and played no instrument: on oc- 
casions of festivity, he stood in the middle of the hall where 
the company was assembled, and beating time with his 
staff sung a poem tothe sound. When any of the regular 
bards were present, he attended them as a servant, and did 
not presume to sing, unless they signified their assent. 

It has already been said, in the preceding history of the 
bards, that in the twelfth century, harmony and verse had 
approached their utmost degree of perfection in Wales. In 
the progress of the succeeding age, there were some visible 
symptoms of decay ; but, says a late writer, a remedy was 
so diligently applied by the skill of the Eisteddfod to the 
declining part, that they preserved their former vigour, and 
perhaps acquired new graces. From the twelfth, to the 
close of the fifteenth century, however, we collect no traces 
of the Eisteddfodau, and but few national occurrences that 
called forth the martial spirit of the Awen or Welsh muse 
The accession of Henry VII. led to the revival of these 
institutions. If during. several inauspicious 
reigns, the Eisteddfodau had been discontinued, they were 
re-established in this Prince’s reign, and the bards were 
employed in the honourable commission of making out 
from their authentic records the pedigree of their King. 

Henry VIII. the stern and cruel son of a mild father, 
and who was more intent upon gratifying the base passions 
of human nature, than promoting the advancement of 
literature, did, not, however, refuse to the bards his smiles 
and favour. As an instance, we insert the following 
summons—for holding an Eisteddfod, issued by this king’s 
authority : 

«“ Be it knewn to all persons, both gentry and commonality, 
that an Fisteddfod of the professors of Poetry and Music, will 
be held in the town of Caerwys, in the county of Flint, the 2d 
day of July, 1523, and the 15th year of the reign of Henry the 
VIIL. King of England, under the commission of the said king, 
before Richard ap Howel ap Joan Vaughan, Esq. by the consent 
of Sir William Griffith, and Sir Roger Salisbri; and the advice 
of Griffith ap Joan ap Llewlyn Vaughan, and the chair-bard, 
Tudor Aled, and several other gentlemen and scholars, for 
the purpose of instituting order and government among the 
professors of Poetry and Music, and regulating their art and 
profession.” 

Immediately after this period, it appears that a great 
deal of anarchy and confusion prevailed among the bards, 
numbers assuming that distinguished dignity who had not 
sufficient qualifications. Accordingly, after a lapse of 45 
years, namely, in 1568, Queen Elizabeth appointed com- 
missioners to assemble another Eisteddfod in the town of 
Caerwys; the gentlemen named in the commission being 
the following :—Sir Richard Bulkley, Knight, Sir Reece 
Griffith, Knight, Ellice Price, Esq., William Mostyn, 
Jevan Lloyd, of Yale, John Salisbury, of Ruge, Rees 
Thomas, Maurice Wynne, William Lewis, Peres Mostyn, 
Owen John ap H. Vaughan, John William ap John, John 
Lewis Owen, Morris Gruffyth, Simound Thelvall, Ellice 
ap William Lloyd, Robert Puleston, Harry Aparry, Wm. 
Glynee, and Rees Hughes, Esq.—The document for con- 
stituting this commission is too diffuse to be introduced 





into this sketch, but the curious reader may . 
in Mr. Pennant’s Tour in Wales, vol. ii, p. 89— 

We cannot help, however, inserting a few extra 
show the occasion and object of the assembly.—They a. 
recited in the preamble— 

*‘ Whereas it is come to the knowledge of the Lorde presi- 
dent and other our counsail in our marches of Wales, that 
vagraunt and idle persons, naming themselves mynstrills, 
rithmors, and barthes, are lately growen into such an in- 
tollerable multitude within the principalitee of North Wales, 
that not only gentlemen and others, by theire shameless dis- 
orders, are oftentimes disquieted in their habitacons: but also 
thexpert mynstrills and mucisions in toune and contry 
thereby much discouraged to travailin thexercise and practize 
of theire knowledge: and also not a little hyndred, in theire 
lyvings and pfermts,” &c. 

After naming the time and place for holding the Eis- 
teddfod, the proclamation proceeds— 

* And we require and command you by the aucthoritte of 
these psents, to cause open pclamacons to be made in all 
ffayors, marketts, tounes, and other places of assembly within 
our counties of Anglize, Carnarvon, Meyryonneth, Denbigh, 
and Flynt, that all and every pson and psons, that entend to 
maynteigne theire lyvings by name or colour of mynstrells, 
rithmors, or barthes, within the Tailith of Aberflowe comp- 
hending the said fyve shires, shal be and appeare before you 
the said daye and place, to shewe theire learnings accordingly.” 
#**#*#*##* “And toadmytt such and so many as by your wis- 
domes and knowledges you shall fynde worthy into and under 
the degrees heretofore in semblable sort, to use, exercise, and 
folowe the scyences and facultes of theire pfessyons in such 
decent order as shall apptaigne to eche of thire degrees, and 
as your discrecons and wisdomes shall pscribe unto them, 
geaving straight monycons and commandmt in our name and 
on our behalf to the rest, not worthy, that they returne to 
some honest labor and due exercise, such as they be most apte 
unto mayntenaunces of their lyvings, upon paine to be taken 
as sturdy and idle vacaboundes, and to be used according to 
lawes and statutes pvided in that behalf.” 

In pursuance of this royal mandate, an Eisteddfod was 
held on the 26th of May, 1568. At this assemblage, the 
number of the poetical’ bards was seventeen, and of their 
musical brethren thirty-eight; and at the same time Wm. 
Llyn was admitted to the degree of Pencerdd, or Doctor ; 
and Sion Tudor, William Cynwal, and Huw Llyn, com- 
menced Disgyblion Pencerddiaid, Masters of the art 
Poetry. The prize was adjudged by Sion ap William ap 
Sion. 

Mr. Pennant, in his Tour, affirms, on the authority of 
the Sebright MSS. that this was the last, Eisteddfod held 
at Caerwys. But Mr. Edward Jones, in his Relics of the 
Welsh Bards, (a work to which we have been greatly in- 
debted in the compilation of this sketch) says that thé cele- 
brated Tourist was misinformed. He observes that the 
commissioners, having, in 1568, constituted Simwnt Fechan 
chief bard, appointed another Eisteddfod, to be held in 
1569. Mr. Jones further remarks, that in a private collec. 
tion of MSS. he had fortunately met with some beautiful 
extempore stanzas on the Nightingale, which were the 
fruit of the poetical contest of the bards of North and South 
Wales, for the chair, ina pane Eisteddfod, at Caerwys, 
in the same reign. Of these elegant Englynion, he has 
published ten, several of which bear the signatures of the 
first bards of that time, and one of them that of Richard 
Davies, D.D. Bishop of St. David’s, who was employed 
with others in translating the New Testament into Welsh. 
** I conclude, (says Mr. Jones,) that the Eisteddfod which 
produced them, was held between the year 1569 and 15803 
as the bards who composed them flourished before or at 
this latter period. ‘To the above may be added, that other 
congresses also assembled during the same century in 
South Wales, under the patronage of the Earl of Pembroke, 
and Sir Richard Neville; and in the same century several 
were convened in the same division of the Principality, 
under the auspices of Sir Richard Basset, the most me- 
morable of which was held at Bewpyr Castle in 1681. 

From the days of Sir Richard Basset, to the year 1819, 
the only efforts to restore this national usage, appear to 
have been those made by the Gwyneddigion,+ a society 
established in London, in 1771, for the cultivation of the 
Welsh language. Under their patronage several Bardic 
meetings have taken place, at different periods, in North 
Wales, and prizes have been distributed by them to the 
successful candidates both in music and poetry. Of late 
years, however, a new era has dawned upon Wales, and 
societies have been formed in the four provinces + for the 


* The original commission, we believe, is still in existence, 
and in the possession of Sir Thomas Mostyn, Bart. one of 
whose ancestors was among the distinguished individuals to 
whom it was directed. 

+ Natives of Gwynedd, or North Wales. 

+ Gwynedd and Powys, in North Wales, and Dyved and 
Gwent, in South Wales, 
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-wt the national literature. The nobility, 
«ergy connected with the Principality, with a 
able zeal, have patronized these assemblages, by 
.. @ considerable portion of native talent has been 
sicited, which would otherwise have remained hid in ob- 
scurity. These moony have been held in the following 
order :—On the 8th of July, 1819, the Cambrian society, 
in Dyved, held its first Kisteddfod, at Carmarthen, on 
which occasion the Bishop of St. David's presided. On 
the 18th of September, in the following year, ** The Cymm- 
rodorion in Powys” had a similar meeting at Wrexham, 
under the auspices of Sir W. W. Wynn. To these suc- 
ceeded two other Bardic Festivals,at Carnarvon and Brecon, 
on the 12th of September, 1821; and the 15th of the 
same month, in the following year, at which the Marquis 
of Anglesea, and Sir Charles Morgan, Bart. were respec- 
tively presidents, In 1823 a second meeting was held at 
Carmarthen, Lord Dynevor, preekient ; and in September, 
1825, a Congress met at Welchpool, under the auspices of 
the Cymmrodorion in Powys, patronized by Lord Clive. 
Brecon had a second similar meeting, in 1826, where Lord 
Rodney promie. Such is the general outline of the his- 
tory of these national assemblies, of which the Eisteddfod 
announced for the ensuing week at Denbigh, will form the 
eighth in number, and which, as we have before intimated 
promises at least to equal, whether viewed in the extent of 
its patronage, the value of its prizes, the number and talent 
of competitors, or as to its general attractions, any of the 
preceding Bardic festivals. Its objects, like those of its 
predecessors, are to explore the treasures of ancient British 
istory, and to recover from the ravages of time such relics 
of antiquity as may illustrate the customs and manners of 
the Cymry; but more especially to revive and cultivate 
the ancient poetry and music of the country. For the pro- 
motion of these valuable purposes, so dear to the hearts of 
the true sons of Cambria, these national assemblages are 
admirably calculated. 





A CHAPTER CONCERNING BASS SINGING, 
—>_— 
(From the Spectator.) 
— 

In the days of Purcell, as his anthems bear witness, 
there lived men who were so far from having ‘lost their 
G,” that they were in full possession of their double D. 
Now that there is a taste for exhumation, (for Hampden 
was called up from the grave the other day to decide an 
historical doubt,) it would be a good thing to root up 
some old bass-chaunter of Westminster, and examine his 
larynx, if he have any left; and by comparing it with the 
organs of Mr. Bellamy, Mr. Phillips, and Mr. C. Taylor, 
to draw a philosophical conclusion as to the causes of the 
degeneracy of the present race of singers in the article of 
depth. Our surmise is, that they would not be found 
owing so much to the shrunken and diminished stature of 
the breed of men in the course of a century or two, as to 
the vile habit of public dining, by which our artists, in a 
few hours, destroy that vacuum which is essential to the 
production of a full and deep tone. In acoustics, the 
principle is universally recognised, that the longer and 
wider the tube, the graver the sound. Let Mr. Charles 
Taylor and Mr. Leete try their voices on an empty sto- 
macb in the morning, or after a moderate repast of chicken 
broth, and then again when they leave Goldsmiths’ Hall 
after an aldermanic discussion of venison and turtle ; and, 
if they have any candour, they will agree with us, that 
hot and profuse dining acts upon the voice as a warm 
atmosphere does upon the mercury in a thermometer— 
namely, makes it mount. Are bass-singers not to eat, 
then ? we fancy ourselves hearing from the inquiring 
spirit of Mr. C. Taylor. Yes, we say, but their food 
should be light and farinaceous; a yeast dumpling for 
instance, when they have to sing ** Non nobis” at a pub- 
lic dinner, or cold veal and a cucumber when they have a 
solo; but let them eschew as ratsbane or hellebore all 
that green, fatty, oleaginous, destructive, indigestible 
mass, called turtle. Let them call to mind that noble prin- 
ciple of self-denial inculcated by Milton to the generous 
pursuer of fame, who must ‘* scorn delights and live 
Jaborious days,” and then they may have their names 
handed down to posterity with the Beards, and the Ran- 
dalls, and the Eccleses, and the rest of those redoubted 





musicians who ornament old folios of songs. To prefer 
the fleeting joys of a hauneh to such a prospect as this, we 
are sure is impossible among a set of gentlemen who so 
piously and ingeniously rise to disclaim all merit as soon 
as the cloth is remeved from their dinner-table. 

Among all the public bass-singers in London, we only 
know three who have depth ;—the first the ponderous Jew 
of the Synagogue in Duke’s-place ; the second, Porto, of 
the Opera-house, by the grace of God and a peculiar 
nose; thirdly, Mr. Leete, a very amiable bass-singer. 
—The rest of the gruff community, by one of those 
artifices, or weaknesses, incident to humanity, affect to 
despise what they cannot attain. How little, say they, 
does it show a man a singer whether he ends thus 

——e fy 
This is a 








sophism, Gentlemen. We grant you it makes little or 
nothing in showing the finish of his taste or style, and 
that it may be accompanied by great defects; but the 
capability of making such a descent is the grand charac- 
teristic of the bass voice ; and without such a legacy from 
dame Nature, no man should be esteemed competent to 
set up in the trade. Commend us to the honest admira- 
tion our forefathers expressed of those who (without 
standing in a puddle to catch cold, as some have done 
in the height of their.enthusiasm) could let out the string 
of their notes to a superhuman profundity. A man in 
London, who was reputed to have the deepest bass voice 
in England, being told that there was another in Exeter 
yet lower—** in the lowest deep, a lower deep,”—imme- 
diately called for his hat, and stick, and walked off to 
satisfy himself. Having arrived, he found his competitor 
standing at the door of his house; and accosting him— 





‘‘ Sir, they say you've the deepest bass in England,” 


I 
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was answered 


‘‘T have!” ‘That instant he turned 
round and trudged back to London. 

It was the simple life of these men,-the one, in all 
probability, only moistening his throat now and then on 
the dusty road with a glass of ale, the other standing at 
his street door instead of being drawn out by the legs 
from a slough of gulosity and epicurism, neither of them 
ever drinking tea, or munching olives, or any sophigticate 
material to endear a copious libation,-—that, in our opi- 
nion, made them the men.they. were. Who, on arriving 
from Exeter at six o’clock in the afternoon, would seck 
Mr. —= at his street door? It is just the dinner minute 
of some benevolent society, and the artist is committing 
ravages upon his deer, his sweet-hart.at the Freemasons’. 
If he is not singing or eating, he is sleeping or talking ; 
and the latter, in the singer, are equally esteemed by his 
friends. 

The bass performers must not urge against us, that we 
have discovered the cause of the disease without pro- 
pounding a remedy. If they will take heed to our regi- 
men of cold veal and yeast-dumplings, we will stake our 
physicianship that they shall not only sink vocally, but 


rise morally. 
Sas 
GRAND CANALS. 
= 
In writing on the subject. of the projected canal to con- 
nect the Atlantic and Pacific, and in an article respecting 
a canal from Dublin to Galway, we have frequently ad- 





verted to the canal which forms the subject of the follow. 
ing article from the Scotsman :— 


GRAND DUTCH CANAL. ; 

Very little is known in Britain of this canal. It is, 
however, one of the greatest works of the kind in the 
world ; and our readers will perhaps think the followin 
details respecting it not uninteresting. They are deriv 
frem engraved P ans, with which we have been furnished 
by William Bald, Esq., an eminent seientific engineer :— 

‘* The object of the canal is to afford a for large 
vessels from Amsterdam to the sea, This city has 40 feet 
of water in the road in front of its port, but the Pampas 
or bar in the Zuyder Zee, 7 miles below, has only a depth 
of 10 feet; and hence all ships of any considerable bur- 
den have to unload part of their cargoes with lighters 
before they enter the port. As the sea in question is full 
of shallows throughout, all ordinary means of improvin 
the aceess to the port were necessarily ineffectual; an 
the resolution was therefore at length adopted, of cutting a 
canal from the town to the Helder, the northerumost point 
of the province of Holland. The distance between these 
extreme points is forty-one English miles, but the length 
of the canal is about 504. The breadth at the surface of 
the water is 1244 English feet (120 Rhinland feet) the 
breadth at bottom 36; the depth 20 feet 9 inches. Like 
the Dutch canals, generally, its level is that of the high 
tides of the sea, from which it receives its supply of water. 
The only locks it requires, of course, are two tide-locks at 
the extremities; but there are, besides, two sluices with 
flood-gates in the intermediate space. It has only 18 
bridges (draw-bridges) in its whole length. The locks and 
sluices are double, that is to say, there are two in the 
breadth of the canal; and we learn from Mr. Bald that 
their construction and workmanship are excellent. They 
are built of brick for economy, but bands of limestone 
are interposed at intervals, and these project about an inch 
beyond the brick, to protect it from abrasion by the sides 
of the vessels. Thereisa broad towing-path on each side, 
and the canal is wide enough to admit of one frigate passe 
ing another. 

‘* The line which the canal follows may be easily traced 
on a map of Holland. From the river Ye at Amsterdam, 
it proceeds north to Purmerend, thence west.to Alkmaar 
Lake, thence north by Alkmaar to a point within two 
miles of the coast, near Petten, and it continues to run 
nearly parallel to the coast from this point to the Helder, 
where it joins the sea at the fine harbour of Niewediep ; 
formed within the last thirty ycars. At the latter place 
there is a powerful steam-engine for supplying the. canal 
with water during neap-tides, and for ole rposes. The 
time spent in tracking vessels from the Helder to, Amster. 
dam is 18 hours. The Helder point is the only. spot on 
the shores of Holland that has deep water; and it owes 
this advantage to the island of ‘Pexel opposite, which, by 
contracting the communication between the German Ocean 
and the Zuyder Zee to a breadth of a mile, produces a 
current which scours and deepens the channel. Immedi- 
ately opposite the Helder there is 100 feet of water at 
high tides, and at the shallowest part of the bar to the 
westward there are twenty-seven feet. In the same way, 
the artificial mound which runs into the lake of the river 
Ye, opposite Amsterdam, by contracting the water-way to 
about 1,000 feet, keeps a depth of 40 feet in the port (at 
high water) while above and below there is only 10 or 12. 

‘¢ The canal was begun in 1819, and finished in 1825. 
The cost was estimated at 10,000,000 or 12,000,000 florins, 
or about £1,000,000. If we compare the magnitude of 
this canal by the cubic contents of its bed, it.ig the greatest 
in the world, unless some of the Chinese canals be ) 
tions. The volume of water. which it contains when filled ’ 
or. the prism de remplissage, is twice as great as that-of the 

ew York Canal, or the Canal of Languedoc, and two 
and a half times as great as that of the Caledonian Canal, 
if we include only those parts of the latter which have 
been cut by human labour. We have. not heard what 


return it yields; but we may safely assume.that. for. seme, 


ears it will not be a profitable concern. Even in Hole 
and, where interest is low, it would require tolls to. the 
amount of £50,000 per annum to cover interest, and ex 
penses. We find, from the Bulletin des Sciences, that 
1,982 ships entered the port of Amsterdam in 1827. Mast. 
of the small ones would probably take the old route by. 
the Zuysiet Zee; but supposing 1000 to have gone through. 
the canal, it would be necessary that they should pay £50 
each of toll for passing in and returning, ta make up the 
sum we have mentioned. With the heavy ships, hawever, 
the saying of lighterage would probably be a full compen 
sation for this expenditure. To vessels leaving Amster- 
dam, aie former! an often svaees in the Zuyder 

ee verse wi ‘or weeks, the. canal naust- be 
tremely. useful.””, hess 
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: he the 
~ z 
: — FROM A PERSONAL SURVEY 
urnish : H ‘ 
a Through every Parish in the Bingdom: 
ms jarge COMMENCED UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
3 eet 7 Y 
Pampas HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
"ay HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE LATE DUKE OF YORK, | HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER, 
lighte a HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CLARENCE, HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS AUGUSTA, 
4 full HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF SUSSEX, HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF SAXE COBOURG 
nevin HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT, 
als an HIS GRACE THE LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 
utting a THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
st poms HIS GRACE THE LORD ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
en these 
2 length His Grace the Duke of Norfolk, The Right Honourable the Earl of Shannon, The Right Honourable Lord Viscount Kingsborough, 
irface of His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, The Right Honourable the Ear] of Fife, The Right Honourable Lord Viscount Kirkwell, 
o His Grace the Duke of Richmond, The Right Honourable the Earl of Arran, The Right Honourable Lord Viscount Neville, 
it 3) the His Grace the Duke of Grafton, The Right Honourable the Earl of Courtown, The Right Honourable and Right Reverend Lord Bishop 
. Like His Grace the Duke of Beaufort, The Right Honourable the Earl Spencer, of London, 
he high His Grace the Duke of Bedford, The Right Honourable the Earl of Kingston, The Right Reverend Lord Bishop of Durham, 

f His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, The Right Honourable the Earl of Sefton, The Right Reverend Lord Bishop of Hereford, 
water, His Grace the Duke of Argyl!, The Right Honourable the Earl of Mount-Cashel, The Right Reverend Lord Bishop of Lincoln, 
locks at His Grace the Duke of Marlborough, The Right Honourable the Earl of Enniskillen, The Right Reverend Lord Bishop of Salisbury, 

es with His Grace the Duke of Rutland, The Right Honourable the Earl of Carysfort, The Right Reverend Lord Bishop of Ely, 
nly 18 His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, The Right Honourable the Earl Talbot, The Honourable and Right Reverend Lord Bishop of Lich- 
k His Grace the Duke of Northumberland, The Right Honourable the Earl Grosvenor, field and Coventry, 
cKS and His Grace the Duke of Wellington, The Right Honourable the Earl of Wicklow, The Right Reverend Lord Bishop of Chichester, 
. in the The Most Noble the Marquis of Stafford, The Right Honourable the Ear! of Clare, ‘The Right Reverénd Lord Bishop of Oxford, 
Id that The Most Noble the Marquis of Bath, The Right Honourable the Earl of Malmesbury, The Right Reverend Lord Bishop of Llandaff, 
The Right Honourable the Earl] of Craven, The Right Reverend Lord Bishop of Elphin, 


The Right Honourable Lord Kinsale, 


The Most Noble the Marquis of Downshire, 
The Right Honourable Lord Le Despencer, 


They The Most Noble the Marquis of Bute, The Right Honourable the Earl of Bandon, 


The Right Honourable the Earl O'Neal, 


restone The Most Noble the Marquis of Wellesley, 
in inch The Moat Noble the Marquis of Thomond, The Right Honourable the Ear! of Caledon, The Right Honourable Lord De Clifford, 
e sides The Most Noble the Marquis of Ely, The Right Honourable the Earkof Limerick, The Right Honourable Lord Audley, 
h sid The Most Noble the Marquis of Sligo, The Right Honourable the Ear] of Powis, The Right Honourable Lord Somerville, 
ey The Most Noble the Marquis of Northampton, The Right Honourable the Ear! of Gosford, The Right Honourable Lord Carbery, 
© pass. The Most Noble the Marquis of Camden, The Right Honourable the Earl of Normanton, The Right Honourable Lord Monson, 
The Most Noble the Marquis of Anglesey, The Right Honourable the Earl of Charleville, The Right Honourable Lord Farnham, 
The Most Noble the Marquis of Cholmondeley, The Right Honourable the Earl Grey, The Right Honourable Lord Lisle, 
traced The Most Noble the Marquis of Worcester, The Right Honourable the Earl of Lonsdale, The Right Honourable Lord Sondes, 
The Right Honourable the Earl of Harrowby, The Right Honourable Lord Scarsdale, 


rdam T ht Honourable the Earl of Shrewsbur 
; ae Be vs The Right Honourable the Earl of Harewood, The Right Honourable Lord Arden, 


The Right Honourable Lord Colchester, 
The Right Honourable Lord Stowell, 
The Right Honourable Lord Forester, 
The Right Honourable Lord Bexley, 
The Right Honourable Lord Feversham, 


ki The Right Honourable the Earl of Errol, 
= The Right Honourable the Ear) of Morton, The Right Honourable the Earl of Verulam, The Right Honourable Lord Bagot, 
= The Right Honourable the Earl of Cassillis, The Right Honourable the Ear] of Dudley, The Right Honourable Lord Rivers, 
Oo run The Right Honourable the Ear] of Pembroke, The Right Honourable the Earl of Bantry, The Right Honourable Lord Southampton, 
elder, The Right Honourable the Earl of Westmorland, The Right Honourable the Earl of Ossory, The Right Honourable Lord Riversdale, 
ndiep ; The Right Honourable the Earl of Strathmore, The Right Honourable the Ear] of Belfast, The Right Honourable Lord Rodney, 
lace The Right Honourable the Earl of Cork and Orrery, The Right Honourable the Earl of Bective, The Right Honourable Lord Grenville, 
P The Right Honourable the Ear! of Stamford, The Right Honourable the Earl of Mountcharles, The Right Honourable Lord Bayning, 
canal The Right Honourable the Earl of Essex, The Right Honourable Lord Viscount Kingsland, The Right Honourable Lord Bolton, 
The Ri The Right Honourable Lord Viscount Sydney, The Right Honourable Lord Ashtown, 


ght Honourable the Ear! of Carlisle, 
nster. The Right Honourable the Ear] of Aberdeen, 
The Right Honourable the Earl of Plymouth, 
The Right Honourable the Earl of Coventry, 
owes The Right Honourable the Earl of Darnley, 


The Right Honourable Lord Viscount Melville, 
The Right Honourable Lord Viscount Anson, 
The Right Honourable Lord Viscount Granville, 
The Right Honourable Lord Viscount Beresford, 
The Right Honourable Lord Viscount Gort, 


The Right H ble the Ear] of Roseber 
ad The Richt Honourable the Earl of Dartmouth, The Right Honourable Lord Viscount Tamworth, The Right Honourable Lord Durham, 
The Right Honourable the Ear! Fitzwilliam, The Right Honourable Lord Viscount Kilcoursie, The Right Honourable Lord Downes, 
Ices & The Right Honourable the Earl Cowper, The Right Honourable Lord Viscount Cole, The Right Honourable Lord Osborne, 
The Right Honourable the Earl of Carrick, The Right Honourable Lord Viscount Stopford, The Right Honourable Lord Arthur Hill, 
ter at The Right Honourable the Earl of Guildford, The Right Honourable Lord Viscount Beerhaven, The Right Honourable Lord Oxmantown, 
o the The Right Honourable the Ear] of Hardwicke, The Right Honourable Lord Viscount Newry, The Right Honourable Lord George Beresford. 
way, THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF HIS MAJESTY’S TREASURY.—HIS MAJESTY’S HONOURABLE BOARD OF ORDNANCE. 
river sett HIS MAJESTY’S WAR OFFICE.—HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE. 
ay to THE HONOURABLE THE COMMISSIONERS OF HIS MAJESTY’S WOODS, FORESTS, AND LAND REVENUE, 
rt (at &e. &e. &e. 
12. 2 
attending a Survey of the whole kingdom, have pre- | Place, from the returns made to Parliament for the year 1821—The present state of the 
ams. a ee en atvempting a Work of sack magnitude since the Jublicat on, | Trade and Manufacture of each Town, and every particular relative to its GovERNMENT— 
rin, in 1690, of the “ InpEx VitLaRis” of the indefatigable John Adams, Esq., from which | PRIVILEGES—-CORPORATION——CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS—-PUBLIC SCHOOLS——ANTIQUITIES—— 
e of numerous Topographical Dictionaries have, in a measure, been compiled; but the His- | MARKETS—FAIRS—ASSIZES—PETTY SESSIONS and MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS; thus forming a 
atest torical matter they contain having been collected from County Histories, and other Works | concise AND ACCURATE DELINEATION OF THE KINGDOM. 
) more or less incorrect, and of which the greater number was published very long since, A Skeleton Map of England, (in which the principal Roads, Navigable Rivers, Canals, 
: these Dictionaries give but a very inaccurate Representation of the present state of the | and Post Towns, will be distinctly shown,) Maps of the several Counties, of a quarto size, 
led, Kingdom. The Projectors, therefore, of the present Work, have commeneed, and are now | and the Arms of every Corporate Town will be given; and, in order to preserve uniformity 
the actively making, a Survey through every City, Town, and Parish; and as the principal | in the impression, the Maps will be engraved upon Steel Plates. ‘ 
tw Residents will be personally waited upon with the view of procuring from them such local It is presumed that this Work will not only be generally useful to the Nobility, Clergy, 
, information as will contribute to the accomplishment of this National undertaking, the | and Gentry, but particularly to the Maaistracy of the Kingdom, in the direction of War- 
nal, favour of their assistance and patronage is most respectfully solicited. rants, and in all Parochial and County business—To Soticitors, in framiug indictments, 
1ave The Work will be published in Four Volumes Quarto—Price 30s. each Volume, in boards; | and in other Matters requiring accuracy in the local divisions of t he Counties—To Proctors 
vhat and on large paper, 40s. each Volume; (to be paid for on delivery of the whole Work,)—and | and others, requiring information respecting Ecclesiastical Jurisdictions—To Persons con- | 
comprise, ip Alphabetical order, the several CITIES, TOWNS, BOROUGHS, PARISHES, TOWNSHIPS, nected with the Postorrics, and other GovERNMENT OFFIcES—To OveRseERS and others, 
An cualinesan: HAMLETS, and TITHINGS in the Kingdom, with the couNnTy and pivision of the | in the removal of Paupers; and to BANKERS and all Persons in Business, requiring a know- 
fol. county in which they are situated, and describe their Distance and Bearing from their re- ledge of the kingdom; and that, as a Book of Reference, it will be a valuable acquisition 
the spective post-rowNs—The Patrons of Livings—Ecclesiastical Divisions—Peculiar Jurisdic- | to every Gentleman’s Library. 
eXe tions, and other matters relating to the Church Establishment—The Population ot each 
hat 
_ TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARIES OF SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND WALES, 
~ UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, ARE IN PROGRESS, AND WILL FOLLOW THE PUBLICATION OF THAT OF ENGLAND. 
75Q 
—s (& A LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS WILL BE GIVEN WITH THE WORK. 
° 
Che , 
, ubscribers may have the full benefit of the encouragement so liberally afforded, 
ebal %e% In consequenee of the very extensive patronage already obtained in the prosecution of this Work, and in order that S . 
dex the Satere ae oh vee oe to dispose of any copies, through the Trade, after publication, at a less price than 50s. each volume,—being an advance of £4 upon the whole ork. No more large 
ai paper copies will be printed than those subscrtbed for. 
os WRIGHT, 57, DUKE-STREET, LIVERPOOL,;—that Gentleman being engaged in Collecting Information relative to this County, 


























All Communications are requested to be addressed to Mr, 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








The Kaleidoscope. 


PELHAM, OR THE ADVENTURES OF A GENTLEMAN. 
i 

We have, for some time past, intended to make some 
comments upon the clever modern work ‘ Pelham, or the 
Adventures of a Gentleman,”—one of the most lively, 
satirical, and entertaining novels of the present day.— 
Some articles, however, of considetable length, which are 
to be found amongst the contents of our present number, 
oblige us to confine ourselves, for the present, to a very 
brief specimen of this clever work. It conveys a keen, 
“| and, we believe, well-merited satire upon the acquirements 
of too many of our College Youths,—who seem to think 

a smattering of classical knowledge an apology for-almost 
utter ignorance of other and more useful acquisitions. 
We would not disparage classica] attainments, to which, 
on the contrary, we attach all their due importance: they 
give a man access to the best models for the formation and 
improvement of his own taste ; but they are only auxiliaries 
in education, not the first essentials ; and if the ornamental 
branch is cultivated at the expense of the more substantial 
parts, the man becomes an insufferable pedant—whose 
learning only serves to make him more ridiculous, by ex- 
hibiting, in contrast, his general incapacity. Scholars of 
this superficial elass were admirably described by either 
Porson or Parr, who observed, that their ** guantity of 
knowledge was a knowledge of quantity.”” But we are 
digressing beyond our prescribed bounds, and shall, there- 
fore, proceed with our brief and spirited extract from 


Pelham.—£dit. Kal. 
THE MODERN GENTLEMAN'S EDUCATION. 

‘* | was in the head class when I left Eton. As I was 
reckoned an uncommonly well educated boy, it may not 
be ungratifying to the admirers of education to pause bere 
for a moment, and recal what I then knew. I could make 
twenty Latin verses in half an hour; I could construe, 
soithout an English translation, all the easy Latin authors, 
and many of the difficult ones, with it: I could read 
Greek fluently, and even translate it through the medium 

_ of a Latin version at the bottom of the page. I was thought 
paren | clever, for I had only been eight years in ac- 
quiring all this fund of information, which, as one can 
never recal it in the world, you have every right to suppose 

‘ that I bad entirely forgotten before I was five-and-twenty. 
As I was never taught a syllable of English during this 
period ; as when I once xen $y to read Pope’s poems, 
out of school hours, I was laughed at, and called ‘a sap ;’ 

'\} as my mother, when I went to school, renounced her own 

#4 instructions; and as, whatever schoolmasters may think 

' to the contrary, one learns nothing now-a-days by inspira- 

| tion; so of every thing which relates to English literature, 

English laws, and English history, (with the exception of 

the said story of Queen Elizabeth and Lord Essex,) you 

have the same right to suppose that I was, at the age of 
eighteen, when I left Eton, in the profoundest ignorance. 

** At this age I was transplanted to Cambridge, where 

J bloomed for two years in the blue and silver of a fellow 

} commonerof Trinity. At the end of that time (being of 

| royal descent) I became entitled to an honorary degree. 

! I suppose the term is in contradistinction to an honourable 

_ degree, which is obtained by pale men in spectacles and 

' \cotton stockings, after thirty-six months of intense appli- 

/| eation. 

| ¥ donot exactly remember how J spent my time at 
Cambridge. I had a piano-forte in my room, and a pri- 

vate billiard-room at a village two miles off; and between 
these two resources, I managed to improve my mind more 
than could reasonably have been expected. To say the 

. truth, the whole place recked with vulgarity. The men 

drank beer by the gallon, and eat cheese by the hundred 
weight—wore jockey-cut coats, and talked slang—rode for 
wagers, and swore when they lost—smoked in your face, 
and expectorated on the floor. Their proudest glory was 
to drive the mail—their mightiest exploit to box with the 
' eoachman—their most delicate amour to leer at the bar- 





maid. 

“© Tt will be believed that I felt little regret in quitting 
eompanions of this description. I went to take leave of 
our college tutor. ‘ Mr. Pelham,’ said he, affectionately 
squeezing me by the hand, ‘ your conduct has been most 
exemplary; you have not walked wantonly over the col- 
lege grass-plats, nor set your dog at the proctor,—nor 
}, driven tandems by day, nor broken lamps by night,—nor 
| jentered the chapel in order to display your intoxication, 











—nor the lecture-room in otder to caricature the professors. 
This is the general behaviour of young men of family and 
fortune; but it has not been yours, Sir; you have been 
an honour to your college.’ 

** Thus closed my academical career. He who does not 
allow that it creditably to my teachers, profitably 
to myself, and beneficially to the world, is a narrow- 
minded and illiterate man, who knows nothing of the 
advantages of modern education.” 


Scientific Notices. 


MR. POCOCK’S KITES AGAIN. 
*¢ What! will the LINE stretch out til] crack of doom ? 
Another yet !"=—Shakspeare. 











We clearly perceive that the controversy respecting Mr. 
Pocock’s kites between ourselves and our cotemporary 
would, if persevered in, extend to a much greater length 
than the string of the double kites, long as the line is; at 
all events, we are assured that it would extend beyond the 
limits of the patience of our readers. Our cotemporary set 
out with a misrepresentation, unintentional, no doubt, 
but not, on that account, the less calculated to place his 
opponent in an unfair position. He asserted that we had 
represented Mr. Pocock’s kites ag the most ingenious dis- 
covery of modern times. It is true ‘that he has since 
qualified the expression by quoting our precise words, 
which he ought to have done in the first instance; but it is 
vexatious to be obliged to beat over the same ground re- 
peatedly, and to be retarded in getting on, which ought 
to be the object of every one who attempts to argue. 
After repeatedly and clearly showing that Mr. Pocock’s 
kites would draw a carriage in the direction of the wind, 
or at right angles with it; or, in other words, that, with 
the wind either north or south, the kites would draw the 
carriage either east or west with equal speed, we did 
not expect to be told, as we were last Tuesday, that the 
carriages could not, with a north wind, proceed nearly 
due north, or, almost in the teeth of the wind. In all 
that we have said about the power of the kites to beat 
up to windward, we have referred to their application 
to boats on the water ; and, if the boatmen on the Mersey 
are allowed to be any judges of such matters, it has been 
proved by repeated experiments on this river, that the 
kites may be so surprisingly mancuvred as to draw a 
boat within five or six points of the wind. We understand 
that Mr. Pocock can, on land, move his carriages a little 
to windward; but within how many points of the wind 
we know not, as our experience has been entirely confined 
to experiments on the water. 

Our cotemporary says very little on the subject of that 
grand use of the kite to which we adverted in our last, 
and which we explained by a very intelligible diagram. 
As Pat says, he drops that part of the business like a hot 
potato. Whilst he cannot deny the power of the kites 
to extricate a ship’s crew, in the dreadful situation we 
last week portrayed, he thinks that the uncertainty that 
seamen may ever be placed in so perilous a situation 
will be an impediment tothe general adoption of Mr. 
Pocock’s kitess We think so too; but we regret the 
public apathy on so important a subject ; and, instead of 
encouraging such indifference, we do all in our power 
to put the advantages of an ingenious invention in the 
most favourable point of view ; in doing which we have 
been,to the full, as disinterested as our cotemporary 
has been, in pursuing an opposite course. We have no 
possible point to gain; no profit to derive from the suc- 
cess of Mr. Pocock’s kites. We are not his brokers ; and, 
although we have disposed of a few copies of his entertain- 
ing and useful book, we have declined receiving any com- 
mission on the sale. As the saying is, ‘the boot is on the 
other leg,” as we have defrayed the greater part of the ex- 
penses of boat hire, &c. incurred during the experimentswe 


| had the pleasure to make, in company with that very 
clever ‘and spirited youth Mr. Alfred . Pocock. 


Those 
experiments, like some others in which we have been 


engaged, have had, at least, the merit of amusing the 
public gratuitously. 

Our cotemporary is of opinion that people will not buy 
Mr. Pocock’s kites, because the odds are vastly in their 
favour that they may never have occasion for them. This 
may be very true; but, instead of depreciating a useful 
and ingenious invention on these grounds, we ought to do 
all in our power to counteract that apathy, or miserable 
parsimony, which spares a little pains or a little money, 
when the object is the possible preservation of human life. 
If people will be their own underwriters, they must take 
the consequences: but we always find the world ready 
enough to censure those who are ruined by fire, and who 
have neglected to insure. . Now, Mr. Pocock offers a kind 
of insurance against a rare but most perilous contingency ; 
and it is neither wise nor liberal to endeavour directly, or 
iudirectly, to Cisparage so laudable and honest a specu- 
lation. 

Captain Manby has been highly extolled, and warmly 
patronized for his inventions, or, rather, adaptations of the 
inventions of others, for rescuing seamen from the perils 
of a lee shore. But his plans for effecting the pu: 
are not, for a moment, to be compared to those of Mr. 
Pocock, for ingenuity and utility:—although the latter 
gentleman may not so well know the secret of obtaining 
the countenance of influential patrons, the world at large 
will hail him as a philanthropist and most useful member 
of the community. 

We shall, for the present, conclude our remarks‘ with 
the following truisms:——Kites are certainly useless when 
there is no wind ; so are sails. Kites cannot draw a vessel 
in the teeth of he wind; neither can sails. ied 














Co Correspondents. 


SupPLEMENTAL SHEET.—We shall very soon present our 
readers with another supplemental sheet, in order to coth® 
pensate them for the space occupied by the lorig advertise- 
ment of the Topographical Dictionary of England, which 
we have been commissioned to insert twice in our work. 

InisH SckNERY.—We shall have much pleasure in presenting 
to our readers, next week, the first of a series of original let- 
ters, descriptive of Irish scenery ; and we beg to hint to the 
writer that it is desirable, if convenient to him, that as lit- 
tle interruption as possible should interfere with the conti- 
nuation of the article. 

WeExsu Coneress oF Barps.—The conclusion of this article 
has, for the present week, obliged us to postpone the pro- 
mised memoir of the Emperor Nicholas, of Ryssia. 

TURKEY AND Russia.—We are preparing a map of the seat of 
war, which we shall accompany with some interesting and 
valuable topographical and statistical information. 

ANCIENT CasTLE oF LiveRPOooL.—As the recent discovery 
of an arch belonging to the ancient Castle, in Castle-ditch, 
has revived the recollection of that once famous edifice, we 
shall next week present our readers with a correct ground- 
plan, and description of the Castle. 

LANCASTER ARCHERY MEETING.—Iin our next we shall give 
an entertaining letter under this title. We are much 
obliged to the writer, who, in our opinion, has done ample 
justice to an agreeable subject. 

Epirapu —We suspect that Old Stupid has been attempting to 
hoax us; as we can hardly believe that there is in existence 
such an epitaph as that which he quotes as being in Bangor 
churchyard. 

SPECIMEN OF A PoETICAL DicTIONARY.<jThe composition of 
Johnson’s Ghost is by no means destitute of spirit and origi- 
nality; but it is marred by certain blemishes, which must 
be removed before it will be suitabletoour columns. First,. 
the verse about the Jews is inadmissible. We never scoff 
at_any sect, nor indulge in offensive personalities. The 
verse on parsons is also very objectionable. The verse on 
taxes is too political for a work from which politics and 
polemics are professedly excluded. That on uxoriousness 
borders upon indelicacy. The writer, we do not doubt, 
can easily substitute such other verses in the place of these 
as will remove the objections we have stated. The verse 
on quacks is not very intelligible. We do not understand 
what is meant by : 

*¢One who, with rhyme, will probe your gills.” 
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